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ON BEGINNING. 


In THE Writer for December _ there 
appeared an article happily entitled “The 
Opening Sentence.” The author gave some 
good examples of direct and graceful openings 
from the writers of to-day, but he scarcely did 
justice to the old epic poets, who did not always 

“invoke the proper muse.” 

William Langland opens his “ Vision of Piers 
Ploughman” easily and aptly. His phrases 
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when moderalaed lose their iduantes, but 
retain their simplicity. The opening sentence 
is as sharply cut as a cameo: — 

‘In the summer season, when the sun was 
soft, I dressed me in shepherd clothes, and 
went wide in the world to hear wonders. I 
was weary with wandering, and went to rest 
under a broad bank by the side of a burn.” 

That delightful old traveller John Mandeville, 
who told and believed all that he saw and all 
that he heard, opens and continues his recitals 
with the direct simplicity of a child. 

“ Bethlehem is a little city, long and narrow, 
and well walled, and on each side enclosed with 
good ditches. To speak of Jerusalem, the holy 
ye shall understand that it stood full fair 
between the hills, and there be no rivers, nor 
wells, but water cometh by conduit from Ebron. 
Of Paradise,” he says, with charming ingenu- 
“I cannot speak properly, for 1 was 
never there.” 

“When April, with his sweet showers, hath 
pierced the drought of March to the root,” 
Chaucer introduces us to his pilgrims who are 
setting out on their immortal pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. With a few deft touches he shows 
us these men and women, and makes us well 
acquainted with them. They are consistent to 
the end as one after another they tell us these 
older stories which Chaucer has vitalized, and 
clothed in the soft and beautiful English of his 
own day. The opening sentence is always 
direct and to the purpose. Here are some 
examples : — 

“At Trompynton, not far from Cantebrigge, 
there goeth a brook, and over that a bridge 
upon which stands a mill.” 

“In Flanders there was once a company of 


He says: — 


city, 


ousness, 
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young people who haunted taverns, and danced 
and played both day and night to the sound of 
lutes, harps, and giterns.” 

“A widow, somewhat advanced in age, for- 
merly dwelt in a poor cottage beside a grove 
standing in a dale.” 

De Foe opens and continues that wonderfully 
realistic work, “ The Journal of the Plague in 
London,” so naturally, that we often think its 
truth as sincere as its English is sound : — 

“It was,” he says, “about the beginning of 
September, 1664, that I, among the rest of my 
neighbors, heard in ordinary discourse that the 
plague was returned again to Holland.” 

Goldsmith strikes the key-note with a sure 
touch in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Its gentle 
drollery and rural, homelike charm enter our 
hearts from the beginning : — 

“] was of opinion that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family did more 
service than he who continued single and only 
talked of population.” 

The inimitable author of “Lorna Doone” is 
akin to these two in wholesome realism, in 
quiet humor, and in the breezy, out-door atmos- 
phere that pervades his stories. He begins: — 

“If anybody cares to read a simple tale, told 
simply, I, John Rudd, of the parish of Oare, of 


the county of Somerset, yoeman and church- 
warden, have seen and had a share of some 
doings in this neighborhood, which I will try to 
set in order, God sparing my life and memory.” 

We recall pleasantly that lovely whimsical 
story of “ The Cricket on the Hearth.” It is a 
midwinter story of home, but it is as full of 
sunshine and shade, of smiles and tears, as an 
April day, and “ The kettle began it!” 

Of our contemporaries I select one writer, 
whose sad, sonorous periods glow with color, 
and yet are as relentless as that fierce sea that 
breaks on the black, glistening beach at Grande 
Anse. His opening sentence is always simple : — 

“ The da, during old colonial days, often held 
high rank in rich Martinique households.” 

Where, then, shall we find our opening sen- 
tence? Itawaits us everywhere: in the crowded 
street, or in the quiet country lane; on sea, or 
on land. A pa sing face or a chance word may 
give us the thought for which we seek, or the 
greater thought that always comes unsought. 
To those who have eyes to see and hearts to 
feel 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are . . . . ports and happy havens 


A.E 


3ROOKLYN, N.Y 


UNCUT “GEMS OF THOUGHT.” 


It sometimes happens that a poetical idea, an 
effective line or phrase, an entire verse perhaps, 
will suddenly occur to one, but when he sets to 
work, pen in hand, either to “ block it out” or 
to mould it into shape, lo! its fancied merit has 
vanished. He finds it trivial, commonplace, 
sentimental, or stilted; or simply finds himself 
unable to make anything of it. The chances 
then are ten to one that he will crumple up the 
spoiled sheet of paper and toss it into his waste- 
basket, where it will remain, forever lost to the 
editor and to the world. 

To my brothers of the pen who are thus 


hasty I lift up my voice. Do not regard those 
sheets as waste-paper just yet; there may be a 
“gem of thought,” in the rough, concealed 
among those false starts, erasures, and random 
rhymes. On the other hand, do not go on 
grinding away at anything with which you feel 
out of humor. Put all such attempts away 
together, where you can easily get at them ; and 
when you have a little time in which no more 
important work presents itself, look them over. 
You will find that they contain a surprising 
variety of “moods and metres,” one of which 
is sure to strike your fancy anew; but even if 
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you should not utilize any of those already on 
hand, they are always suggestive. Some verse 
of mine, printed in Harper's Weekly during the 
autumn of ’88,is an instance of this. I was 
writing near an open window when the first 
locust of the year began to whirl his watch- 
man’s rattle in the tree beyond. While listen- 
ing to him, I scrawled idly on the back of an 
envelope lying near — 
Locust, ’mid the leaves a-whir, 
Summer’s death foretelling ; 
and then, his serenade having ceased, went on 
with my work. Two or three weeks later the 
envelope turned up again; and though there 
was nothing of especial worth in those twolines, 


THE 


There is no better training for literary work, 
of any sort, than verse-writing. If you never 
publish a poem, the value of versification will 
be evident to you in your larger understanding 
of your own language, in your appreciation of 
the musical qualities of poetry, in your acquaint- 
ance with synonyms and the variety of arrange- 
ments of sentences and phrases, in the use of 
the most euphonious words. 

Yet how many aspiring “ poets ” understand 
the laws of versification? Ask the editors who 
thankfully return their effusions ! 

Newspaper verses are frequently faulty, 
magazine poetry is not above reproach, and yet 
every English grammar in the public schools of 
this land contains, at least, one chapter on 
prosody; and Tom Hood’s “Rhymester,” the 
best little book on versification ever written, 
costs but one dollar, and is within reach of the 
Slenderest purse of the most impecunious 
“poet.” 

Poets generally are impecunious, too. It is 
a misfortune rather than a benefit to have the 
faculty for making rhyme, sometimes. So 
many people write verse,— fairly good verse, 
too, a great deal of it, —that it is a “drug in the 
market.” This was what an experienced writer 


they. suggested twenty for which I soon after 
received a liberal check. And looking back 
over my brief experience, I find that nearly all 
the verse I have published — the quantity, to 
be sure, is by no means vast — has grown from 
odds and ends of fancy thus jotted down and 
kept, either intentionally or by chance. It pays 
to preserve them, although only one in a dozen, 
when cut and polished, may be found market- 
able, and even that one may not prove to be a 
gem of purest ray serene; for it is to be 
remembered that garnets, as well as rubies, 
have their value and their place in the world. 
Charles Prescott Shermon. 


Ba.LTimore, Md 


MODERN MUSE. 


told a young aspirant tor poetic favor, and it is 
practically true. 

In the ordinary lines of poetry the vast crowd 
of mediocre rhymers cannot look for financial 
success, for—it is a remarkable fact, too— 
none of our great American poets even have 
earned their bread and butter by the verse 
which made them famous. But there are little 
by-paths through which those with “a facility 
for rhyme” have been enabled to find markets 
for their talent. 

In nearly every daily paper you find witty 
verses, a rhymed pun, or the suggestion of a 
parody on some popular person or event. This 
is popular writing, which satirizes the latest 
“fad” or humorizes the topic of the day, and 
is always timely. John Paul Bocock writes 
very artistic verse of this sort. H.C. Dodge 
incorporates his clever rhymes in marvels of 
pictorial typography. Some newspapers are 
quoted throughout the land for the very 
aptness of their rhymings. Life, Fudge, Puck, 
and the rest of them are brimming over with 
these fanciful witticisms. Parodies are useful 
and “taking,” and for the mechanical style of 
this class of work there are no better models 
than the verses of Thomas Hood in his humor- 
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ous moods, or of our own modern Bob Burdette. 
In a more serious and broader vein, but still 
aiming at timeliness and popularity, there are 
poems called forth by great public events. 
The Conemaugh flood called forth hundreds, 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps wrote one for 
Harper's. There are such illustrious examples 
in history as “Sheridan’s Ride.” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Cry of the Children” reached the heart 
of England when the great child-labor abuses 
were at their height. Whittier’s ‘“ Barbara 
Freitchie” was a newspaper incident which 
voiced the sentiment of the time. These show 
the highest capabilities of this class of writing, 
yet every newspaper poet with a subject or 
incident fresh and vital to the public ear for his 
inspiration may be sure of an audience. John 
Boyle O'Reilly had a special skill in this class 
of writing, and among his poems are excellent 
models. 

Next, there is topical song-writing, which is 
an art initself. The song must be timely and 
contain a popular thought, but, chiefly, it must 
be musical. The topical songs in all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan technical 
perfections. Topical songs lend themselves 
readily to local or popular allusions, and are 


operas are 


always useful and well-worked adjuncts to 
light opera, minstrel, variety, and burlesque 
entertainments. Sydney Rosenfeld, Ned Har- 
rigan, and half a dozen others are noted 
specialists in this line. 

The realm of the advertising puff is another 
field for the rhymester. This is essentially a 
practical age, and clever and artistic verses in 
praise of certain brands of soap, tooth-powder, 
stove-blacking, starch, etc., command better 
prices from their respective manufacturers than 
does the average sonnet from the average 
magazine editor. 

One New York woman makes her living by 
writing obituary poetry, and perhaps that is the 
most unique line of verse-writing yet attempted. 

The embryo poet, gazing downward from the 
heights of Parnassus, may view with lofty scorn 
these humble screeds of his practical-minded 
brethren. Yet the celestial fire on the altar of 
the poetic deity availeth little to boil the dinner- 
pot, the breath of inspiration is powerless to 
kindle the fuelless hearth, and these same 
humble screeds are the fot-boutlle of many a 
facile-penned disciple of the Modern Muse. 

Mary A. Worswick. 

Hupson, N. Y. 





LETTER-WRITING AS AN AID TO STYLE. 


Somewhere, recently, I have seen the state- 
ment that Charles Dudley Warner ascribes 
much of the charming clearness and flexibility 
of his style to the habit which he followed at 
college, of writing a letter each day to one 
or another of cultivated woman-friends. If in 
any great degree Mr. Warner’s singular felicity 
of style is due to this practice, it is certainly 
well worthy of imitation. From my own ex- 
perience, I am inclined to believe that most 
young authors can thus seek successfully for a 
great and permanent improvement of their 
diction. 

I do not believe it possible for a person of 


average critical ability to maintain a frequent 
correspondence during a year with a half-dozen 
bright minds without a very appreciable im- 
provement in the faculties of his own mind. 
Especially is this the case when his correspond- 
ents are of the opposite sex. Then his own 
desire to appear well will incite him to his best 
efforts, while the necessity of an appreciative 
reading of letters received will stimulate the 
critical faculty. 

In another direction there is gain. If he 
have a half-dozen well-chosen correspondents, 
he will be constantly brought in contact with 
the direct workings of so many widely-differing 
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minds, furnishing not only great opportunity for 
comparison of styles, but — which is better — 
the necessity for varying his own style for each 
correspondent, thus increasing his power over 
his own language. For it is one of my firm 
tenets that in letter-writing one should be “all 
things to all men”; that is to say, that one 
should no more write to all in the same style 
than he would relate precisely the same facts 
to each. 

Personally, 1 have found another advantage. 
I read French rather fluently and German a 
little, but 1 am a poor scribe in each. I am 
fortunate in having two excellent friends, to 
one of whom French is mother-tongue, to the 
other German. Each writes to me in the 
language in which she can express herself 
most naturally. Thus I gain not only a truer 
knowledge of the friend, but in a direct and 
most attractive manner I am absorbing the 


“genius of the language,” greatly increasing 


my power of appreciating the literature of each 
tongue. 

To all young writers who can find time for it, 
I commend this plan. I hope none are without 
the power to command the necessary friends. 
Yet I know there are many so placed by circum- 
stances that they cannot count, among those 
with whom they can exchange letters, many 
whose letters would be worth the labor of read- 
ing and answering. I have often wished that 
some one would propose a practicable scheme 
for a “guild” of young writers who might ex- 
change their views directly upon literary topics, 
and thus receive a benefit attainable in no other 
way. I have found more than once that a cor- 
respondence with an otherwise entirely un- 
known person was especially stimulating to the 
very best work, both critical and original. 

Wooptanp, Calif. Horace London. 





REJECTED STORIES AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


What shall we do with our rejected stories — 
with those wretched, troublesome children of 
our brain, that we send out clean, and fresh, 
and sweet, and that persist in coming back to 
us till they are so torn, and dirty, and be- 
draggled that we are ashamed of them, and 
finally thrust them into a drawer to hide the 
mark of the beast — the editor? 

What I do with mine —with the utterly 
hopeless ones—is this: I give the story a 
tremendous twist, make the hero the villain, 
and the villain the hero; drag down the heroine 
from her pedestal of virtue, and put her in the 
gutter, or in some place where she finds it 
equally difficult to keep her golden locks clean, 
and does n’t usually try. I exalt her rival, or 
step-mother, or mother-in-law, or whoever the 
naughty one in the story happens to be, away 
up, up, till she gets to the top of the column, 
and sitting there, above suspicion and crowned 


with virtue, makes one feel quite saintly just to 
look at her. 

As for the villain, I put him on his mettle, 
and it’s astonishing what an amount of back- 
bone a villain will develop under these changed 
circumstances. I touch him up, and embellish 
him, till he has given up drinking and gambling, 
and never swears —it is church, instead of 
revelling, on Sundays, and sober living and 
proper acting, instead of serving the evil one, 
on week days; and, finally, he’s so good and 
proper, and such a man withal, that you fall in 
love with him yourself, and are jealous even of 
the editor into whose hands you deliver him. 

The hero usually slips naturally into being a 
villain, and often turns out to be a very poor, 
milk-and-watery sort of a character. If he is 
rich, he slides easily and naturally to the dogs. 
If he is poor, he grubs about in rags and 
wretchedness, and by and by marries a wife in 
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order to live off her earnings, beats her if she 
does n’t get enough, takes to drink or opium, 
or something equally bad, to drown his sorrow, 
and then at the end commits robbery or murder, 
if he can summon up enough energy ; if not, he 
attempts suicide, and ends his days in prison or 
on a scaffold. It is absolutely marvellous what 
a freshness and originality all these transforma. 
tions give your hackneyed, worn-out story. By 
arranging your little earthquake with proper 
discretion, and carefully watching the upheaval 
of character, you make your moral more certain, 
your wit more keen, your humor more amusing, 
— in short, you accentuate your object, whatever 
it happens to be. And it does n't take long to 
do it. Once the framework of a story is made, 
and the descriptions and conversations filled in, 
it is comparatively easy to move the characters 
about. 

You can make the good characters bad ina 
surprisingly short time. To uplift the bad 
ones is, of course, more a work of art, and takes 
a longer time. I can make a villain, that is a 
reasonably bad one, into a Sunday-school 
superintendent in a fortnight; it takes a little 
longer to make him a clergyman. To transform 
lawyers, doctors, and all other professional and 
business men, except editors, takes hardly any 
time at all, generally not more than a week: 
Editors, other writers may be able to manage ; 


I cannot. I once wrestled with one for a 
month, and at the end of that time he was iore 
of a villain than ever, so I gave him up. Women 
are much easier to change than men, that is, 
they are for me. Change their environment, 
and they find it easier to be good, or easier to 
be bad, whichever the case may be. 

I have tried this plan with perfect success. | 
got ten pounds in England a little while ago for 
a story which had been rejected from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific over here, and was then turned 
topsy-turvy and sent there. Perhaps some of 
my dear fellow-authors who have with me not 
long since entered upon the thorny paths of 
literature, and whose bare and bleeding feet 
are getting tired of stepping over the piercing 
briers and brambles which the editors care- 
fully plant along their way, have already tried 
this plan. If they have n’t and will do so, I am 
sure they will find it a success. The ancient 
stories resurrected, recreated, and sent on their 
travels again, rattle their old, dry bones and are 
full of life, striking admiration to the hearts of 
welcoming editors and publishers. They are 
tired of being dead ; they like to be alive again ; 
they are no longer waste labor, and what is 
more to the point, they send back a little some- 
thing to reward the author of their being jor all 
the trouble he or she has had. 


Hauirax, N. S. Marshall Saunders. 





THE WRONGS OF WRITERS. 


Once upon a time, ‘tis said, a man took a 
lion for a walk — perhaps to call on the ele- 
phant. The man showed the lion many fine 
sights, and finally pointed with pride to the 
picture of a man subduing a lion. 

“There, my friend,” said he, “what do you 
think of that?” 

“Think?” exclaimed, the lion, indignantly, 
“that it was painted by a man!” 

Writers have been described by editors long 
enough. Their illegible manuscript; their im- 
pertinence in demanding answers to their let- 


ters; their meanness in the matter of postage 
stamps; their unreasonableness in expecting 
their worthless stories returned, — these quali- 
ties have frequently been held up to public 
execration. 

Are the editors immaculate? 
my soul! Respond, ye writers ail over the 
land! Could not some of you harrowing tales 
unfold — if you were able? 

Yes; there’s the rub! Editors never show 
the pictures nor publish the articles which 
display the other side. They speak vividly of 


Answer, oh, 
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the wrongs they suffer at the hands of writers ; 
but never—no, never—of the wrongs the 
writers suffer at theirs. 

Where more properly may these wrongs be 
spoken of than in THE WRITER? And it may 
be well to remark in the first place, lest any 
should call the instances exaggerated, that nearly 
every case which I shall cite is a personal griev- 
ance, the few outside of my own experience 
being the experience of friends. 

The editors are well known. I have sold 
them many manuscripts, and hope to sell them 
many more. What is the use of quarrelling with 
your bread and butter —though the bread be 
thin and the butter “scraped ” on ? 

In the Home Maker, Marion Harland re- 
cently made an indignant attack upon certain 
editors, who had used articles from the maga- 
zine without due credit. She distinctly tells 
the editors they are dishonest, and that such 
action is stealing. She even adds a vague threat 
about what will happen if the offence is 
repeated. 

Now, it is wrong, of course, for one editor to 


steal from another; but is it perfectly correct 
for an editor to decline articles from a con- 
tributor, and afterward use the ideas belonging 
to the contributor, which form the basis of the 
articles, for his own purposes, and in another 


way? This is done often. A case in point is 
of a column of short paragraphs offered to an 
editor headed by a title peculiarly good, and 
well adapted to both paper and items beneath. 
The editor declined the matter, but in his next 
issue used the title, putting under it paragraphs 
of his own — probably stolen from some other 
wretched writer. 

In another case, short rhymes offered were 
returned, but Jarodied, and used that way in 
the editor’s column. In other cases, the “idea ” 
of a picture or article has been given to some 
other writer or artist to work up, in a way better 
suited to the editor’s notions, without any re- 
muneration to the original owner. His work is 
declined with thanks. These cases are not 
imaginary. I speak that I do know. 

Is not this far worse than for one editor to 
steal from another? Here, the editor steals from 
a person who has no redress; who dares not 
complain, since, if he does, he will lose a custo- 


mer. Perhaps editors get their best ideas in 
this left-handed fashion. 

The aggrieved party has nothing tangible on 
which to base a remonstrance, but Azs idea, 
rhyme, or article is spoilt for the market; it is 
no longer fresh matter. And he has n’t even the 
satisfaction of expressing his burning opinion 
about the theft in print. What do you think 
of it, Messrs. Editors ? 

Recent experience has proved thatthe long de- 
tention of manuscript awaiting a decision is not 
as necessary as editors would have us suppose. 
It is often due to carelessness and contempt 
for the writers of “unsolicited manuscripts.” 
How long the magazine would survive which 
never received “unsolicited manuscripts ” the 
scornful editor does not say. The delays occur 
most frequently in the offices of second and 
third rate papers. The “ biggest ” editors know 
what they want, and give you a swift decision. 
Often it is rejection, but who would not rather 
get the agony over than to have it lingering? 

And just here — who would not rather sell a 
manuscript for ten dollars paid in a week than 
to wait a year and take twelve? Some editor is 
going to arise who will make his fortune by 
offering to give a decision in two weeks and 
pay cash, with a discount off. And he will 
have his choice of good material when he does. 

But to what depth shall we consign the editor 
who makes “unsolicited ” remarks at the head 
and on the margins of rejected manuscript? 
Or — my special horror —the one who sticks 
pins through the sheets? This is a mark that 
cannot be effaced, and nothing remains for the 
writer but entire recopying. What of the man 
who ( paying on publication ) keeps your manu- 
script two years and then returns it “ because 
of changes in the editorial department”? 
What of the man who keeps Christmas verses 
until two weeks before Christmas, and shen 
tells you they are unavailable ? 

These instances might be multiplied, and 
every writer can add to them. 

There is one paragraph published in a recent 
controversy between the Evening Post and a 
New York publishing house which is recom- 
mended to the earnest attention of all 
editors : — 

“ Literary expression is property; to take it 
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without consent, law or no law, is stealing just 
exactly as it would be to steal a man’s pocket- 
book.” 

Lastly, my brethren, it would be an act of 
courtesy on the part of the editor to send a copy 
of his paper to each writer whose article it con- 
tains. Editors would 
feel 


Few magazines do this. 
deeply grieved at such a suggestion. 


THE DIARY AS A FACTOR 


As an example of patient, persistent, pains- 
taking effort for recognition in the world of 
letters, Anthony 
without an equal. 
genius, except a genius for hard work, he yet 
attained an enviable position among the fiction 
writers of his day. Although he was more than 


Trollope stands, perhaps, 


Possessing no particular 


forty before his first novel was received and 
read by the public, he never ceased, in all those 
preceding weary, discouraging years to give to 


each day its quota of literary work. It was this 
daily struggling after an apparently unattainable 
end that finally brought its just recompense. 

The story of Trollope’s life is not without its 
lesson and its encouragement to every ambitious 

- young writer. His motto was the classic one 
of: “ No day without a line”; and therein to a 
very large extent lay the secret of his success. 

Every brain worker knows that there are 
times when the mind refuses to obey the reins, 
when the imagination is a chaos of unrelated 
fancies, and when the verbal memory is appar- 
ently a thing of the past. The temptation, when 
such a cloud obscures the intellect, is to throw 
aside paper and pen and wait for inspiration to 
dispel the gathered mists. 

Genius may do this, but she is bound by no 
precepts, and rises superior to all laws. For him 
who dwells upon the lower level of golden 
mediocrity, conscientious toil and persistence 
of application are the most successful sub- 
stitutes for the divine spark. 


THE WRITER. 





They would certainly return manuscript if 
accompanied with the request. Even if an offer 
was made to pay for the copy and mailing, their 
astonishment at the writer’s presumption would 
be so great as to cause them to forget to return 
the stamps she sent to cover the expense! 
Yes, indeed! It’s been done! 
Eva L. Carson. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


IN LITERARY CULTURE. 


The availability of our mental possessions in- 
creases with our control over the processes of 
the mind. If the habit of writing something each 
day becomes firmly fixed, and if, moreover, that 
daily effort is the very best of which we are 
capable, the brain after a while will prove to be 
the willing servitor and not the erratic master. 
It will become habituated to obedience because 
it is disciplined. It will grow facile because it 
is trained. Should the time ever come when 
some living, heaven-conceived thought shall 
spring into being within us, the mind, respon- 
sive to our bidding, will array in fitting habili- 
ments this master-creation of our life. 

To get the best results from this diurnal 
exercise, there must be a method employed that 
shall combine pleasure with work, something 
into which one can put his personality, some- 
thing in which one’s thoughts may have free 
range and one’s imagination its fullest play. 
In my estimation, the diary seems to offer all 
these opportunities and to meet every require- 
ment as a practical, pleasant means of mental 
drill. 

Of course, there are diaries amd diaries. 
I do not refer to the prosaic recording of the 
weather, the bill of fare, and the trivialities of 
life, which is the habit of many. Such epitomes 
of the humdrum may be useful sometimes, but 
they are always wearisome. 

To be sure, if we are commonplace, our 
journals will be commonplace. If we never 
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think, our diaries will but reflect our paucity of 
thoughts. On the other hand, if our brains are 
teaming with ideas and blossoming with 
fancies, if we are meeting odd characters, or 
picking up little incidents of real life, what 
more pleasant and at the same time more profit- 
able and practical way of fixing them for future 
use than of entering them in a private daily 
history, a sort of continued story of our life? 

If, in doing this, care is exercised as regards 
style and its mechanical accessories, grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation, are we not giving 
ourselves a useful literary training, besides 
gaining a valuable repository of facts and 
ideas ? 

He who writes such a diary may always be 
sure of one thing: that every article which 
he may contribute to its pages will be accepted, 
and not “declined with thanks.” He should not 


make the diary a mental anatomical laboratory 
in which mercilessly to dissect himself. Such 
introversion of thought is morbid. There are 
some things too sacred for even this intimate 
companion tohear. Such journals as those of 
Amiel and Marie Bashkirtseff are wonderful 
exhibitions of microscopical self-study, but 
they are depressing. One feels that he is 
treading upon sacred ground, and it is difficult 
to eradicate the impression that he is eaves- 
dropping at the confessional of unhappy souls. 
In conclusion, the proper healthy diary is a 
drill-room, a gymnasium, a dress rehearsal, an 
art gallery, a treasure house, and a world of de- 
lights to the hopeful author whose laurels are 
yet to be plucked. By all means keep a 
journal, and repeat these two suggestions: 
Write daily and always write your best! 
William S. Morris. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn, 





BOOKSELLERS’ IGNORANCE. 


Desiring the complete works of Edmund 
Burke, I made the round of the principal book 
stores of Pittsburg and Allegheny. The intel- 
ligent clerks whom I accosted in seven out of 
eight of these had never heard of such an 
author. One wanted to know whether he wrote 
poetry or fiction; another asked if he were an 
American or an English writer; and a third 
inquired whether the book was not a recent 
publication. 

Once in Ottawa, Canada, I asked at a certain 
news-stand for H. Rider Haggard’s “ Cleo- 
patra.” The old woman in charge indignantly 
informed me that they did not keep the trashy 
novels written by third-rate American authors. 

I am quite well acquainted with a Western 
newsdealer, who in his advertisements makes 
great capital of the claim that he keeps pure 
literature only. On one occasion I stopped and 


asked him for Gladstone’s criticism of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere.” “ You can’t get it here, young man,” 
was the reply, “we will quit business rather 
than endanger our souls by selling such infidel 
truck as that.” 

A short time ago I ordered Rolf’s edition of 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Ina few days I received 
a postal from my stationer as follows : — 

Pgh Nov 7, 89. 

Dr Sr The book Ordered by you entitled Wadsworth’s 
pomes has arived please call for Same immejitly 


Yrs Tr 


In fact, some of the clerks in the book stores 
of Pittsburg are a disgrace to our civilization. I 
do not know whether they are so densely igno- 
rant in other cities or not, but, judging from my 
limited experience, I am inclined to think they 


are. 
Fohn L. Cowan. 


ALLEGHENY, Penn. 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The editor of THE WRITER is always glad 
to publish items of personal interest about 
literary people and notes about their work. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 
lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 


and THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price. 


Writers who have not yet sent in their names 
for the forthcoming “ Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” should com- 
municate with the editor of THE WRITER at 
once. 


A sentence from a private letter written, not 
for publication, by S. Griggs & Co., the Chicago 
publishers, might profitably be studied by some 
of the publishers who are flooding the market 
with worthless literature just now. ‘“ We pub- 
lish few books as to numbers,” they say, “ but 
we aim to have every book issued by us worth 
buying by those for whom it is intended, and 
the mechanical execution is of the highest 
order.” Certainly no publisher could have a 
higher aim. 


If you have not already sent the desired in- 
formation about yourself for the forthcoming 
“Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” send it to the editor of THE 
WRITER at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a 
periodical of national circulation within five 
years. There is no charge of any kind con- 
nected with the work. The Directory will be 
the standard publication of its kind, and for his 
own interest no writer can afford to let his 
name be omitted from the list. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR AUGUST. 


THE AvuTHOR for August 15 contains articles 
entitled: “ Ella Higginson,” by Lee Fairchild ; 
“Thomas Hood,” by Daisy Rhodes Campbell ; 
“ Humors of the Types,” by Henry Ferris; “A 
Good Hint to Novelists,” by James Sully; 
“ A Society of Authors,” by G. W. Smalley; 
“ Literary Gambling,” by Maurice Thompson ; 
“ Rewards of Authorship,” by T. W. Higgin- 
son; “How to Take Notes,” by Eva C. Griffith ; 
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and “Writing Flash Literature,” by Gerald 
Carleton ; together with the usual editorials, 
queries, items of personal gossip about writers, 
and literary news and notes. The writers about 
whom “ personal gossip ” is given are: Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edward Bellamy, W. D. 
Howells, Jerome K. Jerome, Alice Wellington 
Rollins, George Makepeace Towle, and Eliza 
Orne White. 


KANSAS CITY SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB. 


May 15, 1890, a number of literary workers 
convened in Kansas City for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the practicability of organizing a local 
literary club. Opinions and plans were laid 
freely before the assembled company, stress 
being laid on the anticipated help that would 
accrue to the members of such an organization 
composed of strictly active literary workers, 
whose experience in writing would be of benefit 
to their co-workers in the fields of newspaper 
work, magazine writing, and the authorship of 
books. 

From this meeting was evolved “ The Scrib- 
blers’ Club.” .In every particular it has proven 
a success, and though a new organization, its 
stability and usefulness are insured. There 
were twenty-two charter members, namely: 
Al. M. Hendee, president; Mrs. Bell Ball, vice- 
president; H. M. Shearman, treasurer; Miss 
Cornelia Hickman, secretary; Arthur C. Gris- 
som, Miss Ella Guernsey, Mrs. Alice Jorden, 
R. D. Love, Dr. Brummell Jones, Mrs. Melette 
Mumford, Mrs. Emma Jones, Mrs. J. C. Merine, 
Charles C. Richmond, Mrs. Helen Sherry, Miss 
Annie Tozier, Charles W. Dawson, Colonel 
George W. Warder, Warren Watson, J. W. 
Hyder, Miss Myrtle Hale, T. W. Nelson, and 
John Dunloe Carteret. To this list of members 
have been added the names of A. C. Kenyon, 
Mrs. A. C. Kenyon, Mrs. H. C. Hale, H. G. 
Stripe, J. A. Graham. 

There is an exacting membership committee 
of three: Mrs. Helen Sherry, Charles Rich- 
mond, and R. D. Love. It is the duty of this 
committee to examine into the credentials of 
all persons applying for admittance into the 
club. ‘The requisites are two: The applicant 
must either be an active contributor to the 
magazines or newspapers of the day, or he 





must have been the author of a book during 
the last ten years. The president,vice-president, 
and secretary attend to all executive work. 

To the meetings of the club are brought the 
every-day productions of its members. If one 
is writing a story, poem, or newspaper article, 
he brings it with him to the club. If he hap- 
pens to be on the evening’s programme, he reads 
it. The club room is a good place for rejected 
manuscripts to get an airing in. Here they are 
cut to pieces by fearless critics, all the club 
taking part. Redundant adjectives and tauto- 
logic adverbs are dragged forth from under the 
good-natured writer’s own eyes and held up as 
motes bigger than any man’s head. The club 
is decidedly critical in its bearing: a sort of 
dictionary on the one hand, a sort of half oracle 
on literary points on the other. 

No parliamentary laws bind the society; 
everything works smoothly under an easy 
regimen laid down by the personal interest felt 
in its existence. The meetings have been 
weekly, every Monday night, until July 6. The 
club then adjourned until the first Monday in 
September. Cornelia Hickman. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





a 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) A writer who has sent away several 
manuscripts finds that they are all returned 
with the usual regrets. Her parents don’t want 
her to be a writer. Would it not be well for 
her to stop writing altogether? 

(2.) Would it be prudent to send again to 
a paper that had already rejected one manu- 
script? M. L. D. 

[(1.) The fact that a young writer has had 
several manuscripts returned by editors should 
not be initself discouraging. Most young writers 
have a similar experience. The wishes of par- 
ents should always be respected, but a real 
talent for writing, though it may be repressed 
for a time, is not likely to be buried altogether. 
Under the circumstances, it will be better for 
“M. L. D.” to wait awhile, and devote her 
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time to reading and study in preparation for 
future literary work. 

(2.) The fact that an editor has rejected one 
manuscript by no means spoils the market for 
future articles, so far as he is concerned. Pop- 
ular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
editors judge manuscripts on their merits, and 
unless a manuscript has been sent back because 
of defects so radical as to show that the author 
is altogether unfitted for literary work, its rejec- 
tion does not ordinarily prejudice the editor in 
any way.— W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What are the necessary qualifications, 
the duties, and the pay of a proof-reader? Is 
such a position readily obtained? 

(2.) In order to obtain a lucrative position 
upon a paper, what steps should be taken by a 
woman who has some natural facility in compo- 
sition, has had quite a little practice in the 
work, but is without journalistic experience or 
training? C. A. 

[(1.) A proof-reader must have enough edu- 
cation to enable him to transform bad copy into 
perfect print. He should be a practical printer, 
thoroughly acquainted with the case and with the 
different styles and varieties of type. He needs 
to have good eyesight, and a habit of constant 
accuracy in small details. He should “know 
something of everything, and everything of some- 
thing,” the latter something in his case being the 
printing office. It is not true that the perfect 
proof-reader eats nothing but printers’ ink, and 
drinks nothing but benzine; if he drinks any- 
thing like benzine, his usefulness is impaired; 
but there should be nothing about the printing 
office which he has not made thoroughly a part 
of himself. His general knowledge should be 
universal; he cannot possibly know too much. 
His duties are to compare printed proofs of 
compositors’ work with the copy of the author, 
and to make sure that the compositors get into 
type correctly all that the author said and all 
that he meant to say. Frequently the proof- 
reader has to call attention to omissions, 
errors, and defects in the author's copy,—a 
useful work, for which he generally gets no 
thanks. The proof-reader has an assistant, 
called the copy-holder, and while he runs his eye 
over the printed proof the copy-holder reads the 


same matter aloud from the written page. After 
” 


the corrections marked by the proof-reader have 
been made by the compositor, he compares the 
revised proof with that which he has marked, 
and sometimes the operation is more than once 
repeated before the final proof is declared to be 
all right. Proof-readers earn from $12 to $40 a 
week. If an applicant is thoroughly competent, 
a position as proof-reader is easily secured; if 
he only thinks that he would like to be a proof- 
reader, he had better keep away from the proof- 
room, unless he is willing to serve his appren- 
ticeship first at the compositor’s case. 

(2.) The only way to get a place upon a 
newspaper is to apply for it. Before making 
the application it is well to send in a number of 
articles which careful study of the paper in 
question convinces you are suited to its needs. 
—wW.H. H. | 


I have a complaint to make. In sending 
matter to editors I invariably enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope. New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia papers, together with most 
others of national reputation, do one of three 
things: they promptly accept, promptly return, 
or ae notify me that my manuscript has been 
received, and will be examined in course of 
time, which is satisfactory, for 1 then know that 
I will hear further from them. That is what I 
call courtesy. There are other smaller papers 
to which I sometimes wish to submit matter, 
but I hesitate before doing so. Why? Because, 
although I send the stamped envelope, and say 
“Please return, if not acceptable,” they in- 
variably disregard my request. If I want to 
know whether the matter is used, I must sub- 
scribe for the paper and search it until the 
appointed time, which I never do. Meanwhile 
I donot know whether I may offer the matter to 
another editor or not. This is what I call 
editorial rascality. If the publishers of the 
Century and Harper's Magazine can satisfy 
my anxiety when they have train loads of manu- 
scripts shot at them, certainly the editor of a 
paper which does n’t receive a hundred un- 
solicited articles a year can do the same. _H. 


[ One might naturally suppose that in the office 
of a small magazine, for instance, manuscripts 
would be much more promptly and satisfac- 
torily handled than in an office where thousands 
of manuscripts are received every year. The 
truth is exactly the reverse, and for a very ex- 
cellent reason. In the large offices, where 
manuscripts come in floods, the publishers are 
forced to devise some effective system of caring 
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for them, and they usually have the means 
to employ the clerks who are needed to do the 
work. In the small office the labor of handling 
manuscripts generally devolves upon the 
over-worked editor, who may be the business 
manager and factotum of the office as well. In 
the latter case the editor frequently cannot 
afford to hire clerks to care for manuscripts, 
and the result is that, with the best possible in- 
tentions, he finds himself unable to meet the 
demands upon his time or to satisfy his clam- 
orous contributors. The larger the office, the 
more perfect is the system, as a rule. The 
Century, which handles more manuscripts than 
any other periodical in the country, seldom or 
never gives a contributor cause for complaint. 
The editor of the Fireside Quarterly, who may 
not receive more than fifty manuscripts a month, 
has to depend upon his own unaided efforts to 
take care of them properly, and in the rush of 
varied duties he is sure to make blunders and 
to annoy contributors, who cannot understand 
why anybody should treat them so. The edi- 
tor of Harper's Magazine simply has to direct 
a corps of trained assistants, and he has ample 
means at his disposal. The editor of the Fire- 
side Quarterly may be his own mailing clerk 
and office boy, and he is generally a great deal 
more to be pitied than the contributors whom 
circumstances compel him to misuse. — wW. H. H.] 


(1.) I have written a number of stories and 
sketches descriptive of New England life and 
character which have been accepted by publi- 
cations in good standing, liberally paid for, 
and quite extensively copied. ow, could 
I not make a collection of these sketches, 
with perhaps one or two _ freshly-written 
ones, and sell them to some publisher of cheap, 
paper-covered novels? I notice that many 
issues of the “libraries” are made up of short 
stories. What price, if any, would I be likely 
to receive for such a compilation ? 

(2.) Is my handwriting legible enough to 
be easily read, or would you advise me to buy 
a typewriter, and learn to use it? H. A. G. 


[(1.) How can stories that have been “ac- 
cepted by publications in good standing and 
liberally paid for ” be sold again by the author? 
They belong to the editors who have bought 
them, and it is only by their courtesy that the 


author can republish them in book form. There 
is no demand, anyway, for such collections, and 
no publisher would pay an ordinary author fora 
compilation of his work. 

(2.) “H. A. G.” writes more legibly than 
most writers, but even he would increase his 
chance of selling manuscript if he would use a 
typewriter. The prejudice of most editors in 
favor of typewritten copy is so strong that no 
writer who can afford to own a typewriter 
should be without one. — w. H. H. ] 


May I be allowed to differ with “‘ W. H. H.” 
in the answer he gives to “G. H. G.” in the 
August number of THE WRITER? The sen- 
tence quoted there should read either “ John 
Brown’s child” or “a child of John Brown.” 
Using two possessives is like employing a pair 
of negatives. The word “of” denotes posses- 
sion, therefore the “’s” are superfluous. 
Again: in saying “ What are the best hundred 
books for the library of a newspaper man?” 
another error is made. The word “what” 
should be “which.” If I am proved wrong, I 
will back down cheerfully. J. A. C. 


[ “J. A. C.’s” second position is well taken. 
In objecting to the two possessives in the 
sentence quoted he does not have the support 
of good authorities. Bigelow, in his “ Mis- 
takes in Writing English,” says: “In some 
cases, having a peculiar signification, the pos- 
sessive sign may be used after the objective 
case and the possessive of; as, 

‘It was a discovery of Dr. Franklin’s.’ 

‘ This picture of my friend’s.’ 


‘ A subject of the emperor’s.’ 
‘ A friend of General Grant’s.’ 


Meaning, 


‘It was one of Dr. Franklin’s discoveries.’ 
‘ This picture belonging to my friend.’ 

* One of the emperor’s subjects.’ 

‘ One of General Grant’s friends.’ ”’ 


The phrase, “A child of John Brown’s,” 
belongs in the same class. — w. H. H. ] 


What papers or magazines represent pho- 
tography in this country ? H. V. Ce 

[ Wilson's Photographic Magazine, semi- 
monthly, issued at 843 Broadway, New York 
City, price $5 a year, has been edited for 
twenty-seven years by Edward L. Wilson, 
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Ph. D. The Photographic Times, weekly, $5 
a year, is published at 423 Broome street, New 
York City.— Ww. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


1 would say to E. P. Scott, who wrote “ An 
Author’s Grievance,” printed in the August 
WRITER, that until I adopted the habit of send- 
ing a stamped and directed envelope with my 
stories and sketches, I, too, had an occasional 
grievance. In view of an editor’s many respon- 
sibilities, and the time which he must give to re- 
enclose manuscript and write the author’s name 
and address, it seems but fair to give him as little 
trouble as possible. If I send copy fiat, I en- 
close a large envelope already stamped and 
directed, folding it so that it may be easily en- 
closed with the story. Then, if the matter 
comes back, it is generally in good order, and 
all I have to do is to send it to some other des- 
tination, with generally good results, I am glad 


to say. Try it. MARY A. DENISON. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


I like THE WRITER, but I want to object to 
some of the heresies that I find in it. First— 
and most reprehensible — is placing the punc- 
tuation after quotation marks. It is a pedan- 
tic affectation started a few years ago in 
England, and foolishly (I think) imitated by a 
few writers and printers in America. To my 
mind ther is nothing so un-American as the 
imitating of an English fashion because it és 
English. Next, you indulge in such spellings 
as “traveller,” etc., ignoring our simpler Ameri- 
can form with the single “1.” The tendency 
of our language is toward simplicity in or- 
thografy, and this tendency has the approval 
of the best filologists and scholars in the coun- 
try. You set a pernicious example when you 
return to practically obsolete or foreign forms. 
Please don’t do so any more. Be American, 
at any rate, and thank God you live in the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

H. R. B. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 

In looking up the word “lampas” (swelling 
in a horse’s mouth), I find that Webster and 
Worcester spell it “lampass,” although the 
word it is derived from has only one “s” and 
the medical books use only the single one. The 


Century Dictionary gives both spellings, pre- 
ferably “lampas”; with “lampers” as a cor- 
ruption, which an older dictionary gives as an 
alternate. 
Axzany, N. Y. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


W. H.C. 





{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 

Three Common Blunders.—Among the 
much-abused words may be mentioned the 
word “only.” It is surprising how many 
speakers and writers, far above mediocrity, 
misuse this word. The misuse is almost 
invariably by placing it in a wrong part 
of the sentence, before instead of after the 
verb. “I only saw two men” is written or 
said when “I saw only two men” is meant. 
The literal and correct meaning of the first sen- 
tence is that two men were only seen while the 
writer probably meant that only ‘wo men were 
seen. The “Nun of Kenmare,” in the preface 
to her book “Anti-Poverty and Progress” (p. 
6), says: “ The attaining of this end, if it ever 
is attained, will only benefit those who seek for 
political advancement,” etc. What she meant 
to say was, “will benefit only those,” etc. An- 
other much misused word is “very” before 
superlative adjectives, as “very best,” “ very 
highest,” “ very largest.” The use of the word 
“very” does not make the “ best” any better, 
the “highest” any higher, nor the “longest” 
any longer. Placing adverbs before the verbs 
they qualify is another frequent misuse of words, 
as “he successfully conducts the business,” 
etc.; and I think the misuse occurs oftener with 
this word “ successfully ” than with any other 
adverb. S. G. S. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


“Mind Your Objectives.”—A favorite 
teacher of girls used to say, as a word of fare- 
well to her departing graduates, “ Now, my 
dears, mind your objectives.” It is counsel 
which even our most pretentious publications 
seem to need, since one can read hardly a 
periodical in which is not a phrase somewhat 
like this: “The man whom we know is emi- 
nent.” Since we may not say “him is,” the 
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phrase quoted is similarly objectionable. Trans- 
position of the words in a sentence will, gener- 
ally, show which mode of expression should be 
used. There is, however, one pleasure in see- 
ing this error: there is prevalent at least a 
thought of the objective case, and a wish to use 
it correctly; it has seemed for a long time to 
be conspicuous by its absence. 


ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 
FARMINGTON, N. H. 


“Whom ” for “ Who.” — In a le:ter to the 
New York Tribune, William V. Kelley, of St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, says: “How do you 
explain the fact that one of the most obvious 
violations of grammar is so frequently found in 
high quarters, even in stately reviews and news- 
papers that pride themselves on their correct 
English? Here are specimens: In an article 
on marriage and divorce in a religious review a 
man ‘denies that he ever intended to marry the 
woman whom lawyers endeavored to prove was 
his first wife.’ Whom was. Her was not. In 
the report of an accident a man is described as 
‘searching for his daughter whom he thought 
might have been saved.’ Whom might. Her 
was not saved, you see. In the investigation 
of a case of arson a man testifies that the house 
‘had been purchased by Harry Baker, a man 
whom the state says has no existence.’ Him 
may have been dead. A Long Branch report 
speaks of a clergyman ‘whom Christian scien- 
tists claim has shown a leaning toward their 
beliefs.” Whom showed. A letter from the 
revered object of a certain cult runsthus: ‘ Dear 
Sir: I have not in my possession a picture such 
as you desire, but I will send your letter to a 
photographer in Washington, whom, I presume, 
will furnish it to you.’ Whom will. But per- 
haps him did not write this sentence just as 
printed. If so, let he look to the proof-reader 
whom did it. So plain and inexcusable a mis- 
take ought not to be so common.” H. W. 

New York, N. Y. 


“Close Proximity.””"—Is this expression 
correct? Webster defines proximity as “ The 
state of being next; immediate nearness, 
either in place, blood, or alliance.” In his 
smallest dictionary the definition is merely 
“nearness.” Substituting the definition for 


the word itself, we have “Close nearness,” an 
expression which can be greatly improved by 
the omission of the first word. I have seen 
the expression used by good authors, but never- 


theless I do not think it is correct. Ci Tn 
SHELBYVILLE, III. 


“ Out of the Possible.’”— Is “out of the 
possible” an allowable phrase, or is it one of 
the elevated, would-be-expressive kind ? 


M. W. H. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lire oF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Moncure D. Conway. 

215 pp. Cloth, 4ocents. London; Walter Scott. 1890. 

It was Hawthorne’s expressed desire that no 
life of him should ever be written ; but, after his 
son-in-law’s ( Lathrop’s ) “ Study of Hawthorne,” 
after his own son’s ponderous “ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife,” not to mention Henry 
James’ “ Hawthorne,” possibly Mr. Conway 
may be excused for violating the seclusion and 
loneliness which the most sensitive soul of our 
poet-romancer desired should surround his mem- 
ory as well as his life. Thackeray’s wish that 
no life should be written was held sacred; but 
the “ Almighty Dollar” is too strong in America. 
Much of Conway’s book is taken from Julian 
Hawthorne’s biography; much from the ro- 
mancer’s own confessions, but much valuable 
material is original. Sympathetic,which James’ 
critical estimate was not, with a knowledge of 
Hawthorne’s atmosphere, mental and physical, 
which our brilliant man of the world did not 
possess, the book is a vade mecum, cheap, yet 
admirably printed, interesting, yet not audacious 
—a book which all lovers of Hawthorne would 
welcome, could they only forget that he himself 
did not desire his life made public. _E. A. T. 
ALpen’s Manirotp Cycropepta. Vol. XXII. Legal— 

M’Clure. 600 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1890. 

Volumes of the Manifold Cyclopedia are 
issued now in rapid succession, and the work is 
more than half completed. It is the best handy 
volume encyclopedia to be had. W. H. H. 
Turee LecTurRES ON THE Science OF LANGUAGE. By F. 

Max Miller. 112 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chicago: The r, Sd 

Court Publishing Company. 1890. 

A careful, scholarly, and interesting book, 
written by the most eminent of living philolo- 
gists in a style which is at once lucid, strong, 
and vivacious, this little volume will compel 
attention. Every scholar and student of Eng- 
lish literature should own the work. Though 
deep, it is not dull; though profound, it is not 
obscure; and a quiet little sparkle of humor 
enlivens and enlightens the whole. The Open 
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Cour?, within the pages of which the lectures 
first appeared in America, republishes them in 
good shape. E. A. T. 
American Notes anp Queries. Vol. III. May — October, 

1889. 312 pp. Half Russia, $2.00. Vol. [V. November, 1889 

— April, 1890. 312 pp. Half Russia, $2.00. Philadelphia: 

The Westminster Publishing Company. 1890. 

The success of American Notes and Queries 
has been thoroughly well deserved. From the 
beginning the periodical has been edited with 
admirable skill, and its weekly issues have been 
filled with curious and useful information on 
almost every subject of interest to the human 
mind. The publishers of the magazine are 
performing a real service in providing a means 
for the discussion of odd and interesting ques- 
tions, and for the publication of articles of con- 
temporaneous interest on subjects not ade- 
quately treated in ordinary books of reference. 
American Notes and Queries is now in its fifth 
volume, and the first four volumes, handsomely 
bound in half Russia leather, are ready for 
delivery. The set has a value far beyond its 
price, and every one who can afford it should 
place it on his library shelves, and become a 
regular subscriber for the magazine. The value 
of a complete file of American Notes and 
Queries is certain to exceed the original cost of 
the books, and the possessor of it will have a 
living cyclopedia, to which he will refer con- 
stantly for information that he can find in his 
library nowhere else, W. H. H. 
Tue Takinc or Loutssurc. By Samuel Adams Drake. 

Illustrated. 131 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 1890. 

A pleasant style and a wide knowledge of 
the picturesque in history invest Mr. Drake’s 
narrative with charm. Less brilliant, possibly, 
than Parkman's method, Mr. Drake’s treatment 
of his subject is still scholarly and taking. 
The golden cross above the entrance door of 
Harvard College Library is a shining example 
of the interest which scholars should take in 
their country’s success; and this book, which 
commemorates the same event, will no doubt 
fix the story of valor in an equally striking 
manner in scholars’ minds. E. A. T. 
SuHapows ANv IDEALS. Poems by Francis S. Saltus. 

Half Morocco. Buffalo, N. Y.: 

1890 

Francis S. Saltus, who died last year, was a 
most prolific writer. He left enough poetry to 
fill ten large volumes, several humorous books, 
and quite a number of important musical bi- 
ographies, besides more than twenty thousand 
of the short dialogues that fill the comic papers. 
He composed the music and librettos of several 
grand and comic operas, was a writer of short 
stories, reviews, and essays, and could use 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other 
languages, either for conversation or composi- 
tion. He died at the age of thirty-nine. The 


366 pp. 
Charles Wells Moulton. 


title of the volume just published is “ Shadows. 
and Ideals.” The character of Mr. Saltus’ 
poetry is that of Poe and Baudelaire. He has 
a grand vocabulary, a notable command of 
melody, but the sadness and horror that per- 
vade many of his poems make them, despite 
the great imagination displayed, pictures that 
haunt the brain like shadows. It is expected 
that a great series on Biblical subjects, which 
he left ready for the press, will be published 
before the holidays. T. & C. 
Sonc Spray. By Thomas Stephen Collier. 

New London, Conn.: Carl J. Viets. 1889. 

Of writing of many poems there is no end, 
but these poems of Collier’s are superior to 
many verses that are eagerly read. Musical in 
rhythm, varied in sentiment, with picturesque 
touches of description that light up the sonnets 
and lyrics like the sun shining through passing 
clouds, — these verses deserve an audience. 
It 4) be too much to call Mr. Collier a great 
poet, but he is certainly a pleasing one. 

E. A. T. 


R. P. Hatch. 


173 pp. Cloth. 


Tue Bank TraGepy. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
1890. 
Printed on good paper and well illustrated, 

“The Bank Tragedy” presents a pleasant, read- 

able page. The story is in the detective line, 

but much less sensational than Miss Green’s 
celebrated tales of blood and murder. The 
plot is original and well carried out, and the 
whole story has an air of ope | that adds 
greatly to the effect. The tone of the tale is 
good, the conversations natural, and the reader 
who picks up the book may be sure of a 
pleasant afternoon. E. A. T. 


By 427 pp. 


f 
New York: “Welch, Fracker Company 


Ev Furepts. By Maria S. Cummins. 379 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1go. 


In the days of the “ Wide, Wide World,” the 
“Heir of Redcliffe,” and “ Rutledge,” young 
women, and possibly not a few young men, 
eagerly devoured “ The Lamplighter.” This 
tale, by the same author, possesses the same 
moral force and power which made “The 
Lamplighter” so popular, although the story is 
more romantic in character, the scenes bein 
laid in Palestine and Syria. Though an old 
friend, the story has not lost its flavor by age. 

E. A. T. 


Looxinc Furtuer Forwarp. By Richard Michaelis. 123 
pp. Paper,25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Edward Bellamy’s theories set forth in 
“Looking Backward” are discussed and 
criticised by the editor of the Chicago Freie 
Presse in this book, which takes up Bellamy’s 
characters where he left them and carries them 
forward as he would not have done. The 
350,000 people who have bought “ Looking 
Backward,” and the uncounted thousands who 
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have borrowed it, will all find “ Looking Further 
Forward ” worthy of their attention. w. H. H. 
Wuat Pierre Dip witn His Sout. 


Georges Ohnet. 241 pp. 
Belford Company. 1890 


Peter’s Sout. By Georges Ohnet. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: 


From the French of 
Paper, 75 cents. New York: 


Illustrated. 164 pp. 
Sergel & Company. 1890. 
The Belford edition of Ohnet’s novel repro- 
duces more of the illustrations of the French 
edition than the other, and is the handsumer of 
the two reprints. The tale itself is not an 
edifying one, but it will attract readers. 
“w. H. H. 


By Albert F. Blaisdell. Illus- 
244 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Stories OF THE Civic War. 
trated. 
1590 
This volume of sketches intended for juvenile 

readers, though not equal to the histories of 

Higginson and Scudder either in breadth of 

view or picturesqueness of style, may yet inspire 

in the youth’s mind an interest which will lead 
him to consult better and more detailed works. 

The American boy, above all, should be familiar 

with American history, and any book which will 

lead him in that direction is to be welcomed. 
E. A. T. 

Tue Puantom ’RicKsHAW AND OTHER TALges. By Rudyard. 


Kipling. 391 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. 
Lovell Company. 1890 


Tue Butno Musician. Translated by William Westall and 
Sergius Stepniak. 230 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890 


Sowinc THe Winpv. By E. Lynn Linton. 316 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Notes From THe “ News.”” By James Payn. 223pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


With Essex ty Irevanp. Extracts from a Diar 
Ireland in 1599 by Mr. Henry Harvey. Intr 
edited by Hon. Emily Lawless. 
New York: 


kept in 
uced and 
270 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Marcaret Bync. By F. C. pation. 300 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 18go. 


A Brooktyn Bacuetor. By Margaret Lee. 207 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 


A Smuccusr’s Secret. By Frank Barrett. 118 pp. Iba. 
By Mabel Collins. 77 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The strength and dramatic power of Kipling, 
the rising young Anglo-Indian author, are vividly 
shown in this collection of ghost stories. Some 
of Kipling’s Irish dialect tales are a trifle weari- 
some, it must be confessed — under the breath; 
but these tales of the Indian hills and their 
resident ghosts strike from the shoulder. Lovers 
-of strength and sensation should read Kipling. 

“ Sowing the Wind,” like most of Mrs. Linton’s 
tales, is a compound of picturesqueness and sen- 
timent, relieved by poetic touches and pathos. 
Why the “gentle reader,” however, should be 
expected to pay fifty cents for the privilege of 
putting out his <9 over the fine type and 
‘closely-printed, unleaded pages when Lovell has 
promised better type and paper after his recent 
purchases is a conundrum, the solution of which 


will probably make the reader “reap the whirl- 
wind” in the shape of an oculist’s bill. He may 
resemble “ The Blind Musician” in his loss of 
eyesight at least. 

Kowlenko, the Russian author, who is little 
known in this country, has a delicate poetic 
fancy and a feeling for the pathos of human 
nature. His hero, who is born blind, appeals 
to the reader, and the final happy close is a 
relief to the pathetic tale. 

Payne’s volume of “ Notes from the Mews” 
is made up of selections from the prolific 
author’s contributions to the London paper. 
Almost every subject under the sun is touched 
upon, lightly but pleasantly. 

A historical tale of 1638, written in a pleasant, 
old-fashioned style, “ With Essex in Ireland ” 
will strongly appeal to the lovers of histurical 
fiction. 

It is a question to whom “ Margaret Byng” 
will appeal; but those who love tales of murder, 
vulgar life, high-spiced tragedy, and low-lived 
people may “admire to read ” this latest farrago 
of Philips. 

The local color of “ A Brooklyn Bachelor” is 
fairly well painted. The story, which has a 
musical undertone, is not much slower than 
Brooklyn itself, —it will never set the East 
River on fire, still it has a home-like flavor. 

“A Smuggler’s Secret” opens well with a 
young woman’s blush; it ends with the song of 
the first nightingale; between the two are com- 
pressed the usual amount of hopes and fears, 
love’s raptures, and all that sort of thing which 
young women cry for and which no properly- 
conducted love-story can afford to be without. 

E. A. T. 
Numa Roumestan. By Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated. 337 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 18g0. 

Daudet is never dull, and “Numa Roume- 
stan,” though not equal to “Le Nabab,” is still 
an interesting, live, and picturesque romance, 
worthy of the author of “Tartarin.” 

E. A. T. 
Tue Licut or Asta. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 309 pp. 

Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

This well-made edition of the poem, the value 
of which all lovers of true poetry and romance 
know, is made doubly valuable by the careful 
notes which explain many recondite allusions. 

E. A. T. 


By Guy de Mau- 
New York: Belford 


A Coquettr’s Love (“ Notre Cceur’’). 
passant. 232 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 
Company. 1890. 

A PrawnkisH Parr. By Ginisty. 
Davenport. Illustrated. 208 pp. 
York: Belford Company. 1890. 
De Maupassant’s novel is a story of French 

love and French intrigue told with all the 

charm that the romancer’s shorter tales pos- 
sess. wee 
“A Prankish Pair” is a worthless story, 


x. 
New 


Translated by 
Paper, 75 cents. 
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which the publishers would like to have the 
public regard as a great deal worse than it 
really is. W. H. H. 
By John Bunyan. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. ‘1890. 
Any work which will lead children to read 
and value a classic is to be welcomed. It is a 
pity that the age is so fast that even “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” must be boiled down. Granted the 
necessity, the work seems to be well and judi- 
ciously done. E. A. T. 
Tue Two pe od a et 5 he By Gey Bo Mau- 
passant. Translate lara i S . Paper, so 
cents. John W. Loui Cassa. den nf , alle 
The Routledge edition of “Pierre and Jean” 
was noticed in the July WriTER. This is a 
cheaper edition of the same novel, well printed 
on good paper, with a number of the original 
illustrations reproduced. W.H. H. 


Tue Pitcrim's Procress. 


119 pp. 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Erricar Prostem. B 
socents. Chicago: The 
I le 


Dr. Paul Carus. 90 pp. Paper 
pen Court Publishing Canguny’ 


An Essay on Mentat Traininc. By J. D. Vinton, M. D. 
37 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Philadelphia: J. D. Vinton & 
ompany. 1887. 
Whose Hanp? By W.G. Wills and the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
279 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1890. 


Views or Wo.iresoro (N. H.) Anp VICINITY. 12 leaves. 


Wolfeboro: F. W. Prindall. 1890. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 
West street, Boston: Vocal — “I Whistle and Wait for 
Katie,”” Michael Nolan; ‘‘ Grandfather’s Darling,” G. Clifton 
Bingham and A. H. Behrend; ‘‘Come to Me,’”’ W. Boosey 
and L. Denza; ‘‘ No! — Yes! ’’ Ambrose Davenport and Ernst 
Lavigne; ‘‘In the Starlight,’”? Lindsay Lennox and Dan God- 
frey, Jr.; “‘ Walter’s Prize Song,”’ Richard Wagner; “I Live 
and Love Thee” (soprano or contralto and bass ), F. Campana; 
“* Ave Maria,”’ meditation on Bach’s second prelude, for voice, 
violin, and piano, C. Gounod. Instrumental — “‘ I Whistle and 
Wait for Katie,”’ waltz, P. Duvernet; ‘Grand Army Veterans’ 
Medley March,” Paul Keller; ‘“‘ Harry’s Waltz,” H. J. Jacoby; 
“The Dude’s March,’’ J. F. Wagner; “‘ March Victorious,” 
Narciso Martinez; ‘‘ Habanera,’’ Frangois Behr; ‘‘ Gay 
Spring,’’ Aug. Durand; “Alpine Longings,’’ Frangois Behr ; 
“Messengers of Spring,” Carl Bohm; ‘‘ La Gracieuse,’’ Jules 
Egghard; ‘“‘ Songs of Bygone Days,”’ G. Bachmann; ‘‘ How 
Beautiful Is Life,”’ waltzes, Ed. Strauss; “ Fireproof Polka,” 
Josef Strauss; “In Our Home,” waltzes, Johann Strauss; 
“* Studies for Banjo,”’ George Barker; “‘ Dancing Spirits,’’ C. 
Bohm; ‘“‘ Moulinet Polka,’”’ Josef Strauss. 

> 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





Wetting Copy-Book Leaves.—If B. F. C., 
who tells us in the August number of THE 
WRITER how he moistens the leaves of his copy 


book, would know a much easier, neater, and 
more satisfactory method of obtaining letter- 
press copies than that recommended by him, 
let him buy a piece of common factory, or cheese, 
cloth, or as many pieces as may be necessary 
to make the desired number of copies, each 
the size of the letter book page. When about 
to take copies, wet the cloth, or several pieces 
if necessary, so thoroughly that there shall be 
no dry spots. This done, wring them out as 
dry as possible with the hands. Now place the 
oil sheet in the book and the cloth thereon, and 
the leaf of the copy book on this. Next, lay 
the letter or manuscript on this, and if another 
sheet is to be copied, add another oil sheet, a 
wet cloth, the tissue leaf, and so on for as many 
sheets as there may be to copy. By this pro- 
cess as many as twenty sheets may be copied 
successfully at the same time, while the most 
expert with the brush, or any similar device for 
moistening the tissue leaves, will sometimes 
fail on a single copy. We retired our hair and 
felt brushes to make place for the cheese cloth 
a number of years ago. For typewriter work 
nothing excels the cloth. Clear copies may be 
procured as long as there is enough ink left on 
a ribbon to make an impression. W. H. M. 
Stoux Cry, Ia. 


Handy Lamp Shade.— If you have a com- 
mon lamp on your desk, you can make a cheap 
shade for it by bending a piece of wire half 
way around the brass beneath the wick screw, 
leaving the other end long enough to bend up 
straight a little clear of the globe; on this end 
fasten a piece of pasteboard by running the 
wire through two holes in it, like a stitch. 

T. M. J. 

Cu1caco, Ill. 

To Get a Flowing Pen.—Hot ink flows 
from the pen much more freely and smoothly 
than ink that is cold. I first observed it when 
my inkstand was accidentally heated in proximity 
toa large lamp. Since then I have frequently 
heated ink, either in the sunshine or by the fire, 


and with satisfactory results. F. K. M. 
Fort Custer, Montana. 


Reading Papers Rapidly.—In “running 
through ” exchange papers I find it convenient 
to read crosswise of the page, first the upper 
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half, then the lower, instead of up and down the 
columns: this, of course, to find out what is 
there, not to read any special item. The wear 
and tear of eyesight strain in simply looking 
over papers to see what they contain is much 
greater than any one would suppose who has 
not tried it, and any lessening of the labor is 


worth considering. W. H.C. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Correspondence Record. — For the past ten 
years I have kept a record of all mail matter 
sent away, and have found it a great con- 
venience. I get a blank book about six by 
eight inches in size, costing twenty-five cents or 
less, draw a marginal line an inch from the left 
side of the page, and make entries as follows : — 


1890. 


Apr. 28. Jas. Brown, bill. 


Saml. Smith. 
30. Harper & Bros., order book. 
May 1. The Writer, p. c. 
John Burnap, N. Y. City, & ck. 
3. Wm. Russell, Jr., receipt & blanks. 
5. Charles J. Wheeler & Co., copy, books by express. 
G. H. Page, Boston, Johnson note for coll. $325.67. 


The notes opposite the names show the nature 
of the communication. If no note is made, it 
indicates that a letter was sent; “p. c.” stands 
for postal card; “copy” means that a letter- 
press copy was made, and the page of the copy 
book might be added. Of course, an endless 
variety of these abbreviations and notes can be 
used. The book should be kept within easy 
reach and entries made when the matter is ready 
for the mail. By means of this record you can 
give promptly the date of any letter written by 
you without the trouble of looking over files, and 
it often saves the trouble of making a copy 
when the point of the letter can be given in a 
short note. If there are several branches or 
departments of your correspondence, use a 
separate record for each one. This system only 
needs to be used a little while to be appreciated. 


C D. E. 
NORTHFIELD, Vt. 


Addresses of Correspondents. — Whoever 
has lost a valuable hour or two in hunting for 
old letters in order to find a necessary address 
which a correspondent has carelessly neglected 
to give, and has not lost his temper, is gifted 
with a rare degree of patience. In these busy 


days no person has a moral right to levy upon 
the time of another by writing a letter upon a 
sheet which does not contain the printed 
address of the writer. When people appre- 
ciate this truth it will be a sure sign of the 
dawning of the millennium. Until then we must 
endure the evil with the best grace possible, and 
devise such means of individual relief as we 
can. I find much assistance in an indexed 
blank book. As soon as I read a letter con- 
taining an address, down goes the address into 
my book, and though my correspondent writes 
me a dozen times and never again gives me his 
address, he cannot compel me to waste my time 
going over files of old letters. The same is 
true of a!l addresses which I desire to preserve 
for future reference. No consideration would 
induce me to dispense with this—to me — 
necessity. M. A. B. 
LonGMEADow, Mass. 


Book-Lending. — I cover all the books I lend 
with strong, cream-colored wrapping paper; 
and on the outside, I write, according to the 
status of the borrower : — 


My books are my silent, but much-beloved, friends, — treat 
them kindly. 


or 


Neither blemish this book, nor the leaves double down, 
Nor lend it to each idle friend in the town. 

Return it when read, or, if lost, please supply 

Another as good to the mind and the eye. 

With right, and with reason, you need but be friends, 
And each book in my study your pleasure attends. 


A memorandum is kept on a card of the date, 
name of book, and name of borrower, and is 
placed in the bookcase from which the book is 
taken. Ifthe book is kept unreasonably long, 
I send for it, and am slow to lend to the same 
person again. Since adopting this plan, I have 
never had reason to regard the book-borrower 
as a “fiend.” Je Bas Be 
Austin, Texas. 


Preparing Manuscript for Public Reading. 
— Always use half-sheets, paging in the usual 
way, and of course writing only upon one side. 
Without turning the sheet, lay it when read, 
written side down, at your right hand. There 
is no need to think of making a neat or even 
pile, only see that all the sheets are turned the 
same way. If obliged to hold the manuscript, 
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when you have finished the first page, put it 
written side toward you, behind the final page 
of manuscript, and so proceed until you are 
through. If you care to take the very slight 
trouble necessary to do this, you are not obliged 
to rearrange your manuscript for the next 
occasion. I do not find that stitching of the 
pages answers, as there is an imperative neces- 
sity in a manuscript often used for change. 
With my plan I add or diminish without 
trouble. I supply upon paper of exactly the 
same size, whether I write much or little, and I 
number fractionally. In my opinion, the only 
point absolutely essential to the success of a 
paper to be read is to have it “ paged” con- 
spicuously and distinctly. A. S. D. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


A Scrap-book Hint.—I was never able to 
give my scrap-book a neat appearance until I 
adopted the simple device of clipping diago- 
nally each of the four corners of a “scrap” 
before pasting it in its place. This way out of 
the difficulty may seem obvious enough to have 
emanated from “the lady from Philadelphia” ; 
but I give it with the hope that it may meet the 
need of some brother Peterkin as it did my 
own. C. L. B. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


San Francisco CHRONICLE. 
New CHRONICLE BuILpING. 
cisco News Letter for July 19. 

Lessinc’s Faust. T. Bailey Saunders. 
Magazine for July. 

Watt Wuitman’s Vigew oF SHAKESPEARE. 
Trumbull. Poet-Lore for July. 

Moruers tn Fiction. Helen Fay. Reprinted from Col- 
lier’s Once a Week in Current Literature for August. 

IMPERISHABLENESS OF LITERATURE. Reprinted from Lon- 
don Spectator in Current Literature for August. 

Oscar WiLpe on Criticism. Reprinted from Nineteenth 
Century in America for July 24. 

MYSTERY OF THE MAGAZINE. 
#lome Journal for August. 

A Newssoy Firry Years Aco. Press and Printer for 
July 26. 

Boston Hgeratp. Reprinted from National Journalist in 
Press and Printer for July 26. 

How an Eprror Was Foorep. 
and Printer for July 26. 

A New Proression WantTinG Proregssors ( Magazine 
Illustrating ). Joseph Pennell. Contemporary Review for 
July. 

A Literary InTerRreGNUM. Reprinted from Baltimore 
Sun in Public Opinion for July 26. 


Printers’ Ink for July 23. 
With Artotype. San Fran- 


Macmillan’ s 


Jonathan 


Joel Benton. Ladies’ 


Charles Allen. Press 


Genius anp Mora Responsipitity. D. F. Hannigan. 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Public Opinion for 
July 26. 

PLEA FOR NATIONAL ELEMENT IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
Clara Lanza. Cosmopolitan for August. 

Picgon-HOLes. M. Bourchier. Woman's Cycle for July 24. 

Prospectus oF First AMERICAN EDITION OF SHAKkg- 
SPEARE’s Works. Magazine of American History for 
August. 

LaTHRop’s PLEA For “AUDACITY IN FEMALE Novet- 
ists.” West Shore for July 26. 

Jutes Verne. With Portrait. Book Buyer for August. 

De Quincey. George Saintsbury. Reprinted from Mac- 
millan’s Magazine in Eclectic for August. 

Tue Poetry or JouN Donne. Professor Dowden. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic for August. 

SuRPIRSE AND ExpECTANCY IN Pogtry. Reprinted from 
Sfectator in Eclectic for August. 

Femace Writers oF Spain. Nation for July 31. 

Earty Days or THE Lepcer. Carson Lake. Reprinted 
from New York Press by Newsman for July. 

CrrcuLtatinc Lisrary. Books ror YounGc REApgrs. 
Newsman for July. 

THat Boox-casg. 
August. 

Harriet BrecuerR Stowe. 
cott’s for August. 

Lapse or To tstoi. 
August. 

How to Write CLEARLY. 
Writer ( Chicago) for July. 

Mopern Novet. Week ( Toronto) for August 1. 

Tue Sonnet. ‘“ Sarepta.” Week for August 1. 

Newsparer Press or Russia. America for July 31. 

Tue Novets THAT SHAKESPEARE READ. Maurice Thomp- 
son. America for July 31. 

First Errorts oF AUTHORS. 
dealer for August. 

Law or Literature. Samuel Williams Cooper. 
can ( Philadelphia ) for August 2. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly in Literary Digest for August 2. 

Coronet CHARLES Henry Tayior. Reprinted from 
National Journalist in Press and Printer for August 2. 

New York Osserver’s Prize Stories. Observer for 
July 31. 

Tue ConGressionaL Lisrary. ‘Grapevine Telephone.” 
Kate Field’s Washington for July 30. 

Emma Lazarus AND THE RussIAN Jews. 
Register for July 31. 

Fortunes Hippen Away (Rare Books 1n Mexico). 
Charles Sotheran. Reprinted from Export and Finance in 
Bookmart for August. 

Georce Merepitnx’s Views or Women. 
Bookmart for August. 

Tue Victssirupes or A Boox. Bookmart for August. 

CHAPMAN AND His Booxs. Howard Pyle. Reprinted 
from Harper's Magazine in Canadian Bookseller for August. 

Tue Cominc Newspaper. D. O. Kellogg. American 
for August 9. 

NewspPaPer PicTurREs. 
nalist for August. 

Bocus Diauect. Western Journalist for August. 

Joun Morey on Literature. America for August 7. 

E.uiott F. SHerarp. Ed. Ward. Lock for August 8. 


Julia Schayer. Home-maker for 


Eleanor P. Allen. Lippin- 
Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott’s for 


E. C. Cleveland. 


Amateur 


Rufus L. Wilson. MNews- 


A meri- 


Christian 


By a Woman. 


Ed. R. Pritchard. Western Jour- 
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Mr. WANAMAKER’sS BLuNDER (“ Kreutzer 
America for August 7. 

Literary Reminiscences. ‘Red Hand of Ulster.” 
Fashion and Fancy (St. Louis ) for August. 

JouRNALISM AS A Proression. Walter Kershaw. 
for August 8. 

AuTHoR’s PROFESSION. 
in Critic for August 9. 

MARRIAGES OF Men oF Brains. 
tator in Critic for August 9. 

Mapness oF RovussgaAu. Henry Joli. Reprinted from 
Revue Philosophique in Literary Digest tor August 9. 

Russian JOURNALISTIC Press. F. Chevenix French. Re- 
printed from Blackwood's in Literary Digest for August 9. 

Wuat Makes a Goop Lyric? Queries Magazine for 
August. 

WaLTER Besant’s Work (Society of Authors ). 
ence Grey. Woman's Cycle for August 7. 

Tue Late CARDINAL NewMan. WNation for August 14. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND. C. N. William- 
son Magazine of Art for September. 

ILLUSTRATING OF Books. George du Maurier. 
tion by the Author.) Magazine of Art for Septen ber. 

Ernest RENAN. Reprinted from Gadignani’s Messenger 
in Chicago Inter-Ocean for August 11. 

Worps FReQuENTLY MispronounceD. Alfred Ayres. Vew 
York Times for August 17. 

Joaquin Mitver’s CaBIn. 
ville American for August 10. 

Tue Personat.1n Wit. Reprinted from London Stand- 
ardin New York Commercial Advertiser for August 13. 

Coronet C. D. Martin. Omaha World-Herald for 
August tr. 

Four Re.icious Epitors. 
Herald for August 15. 

ExvizA Orne Wuite. Boston Transcript for August 1. 

GgorcGe Makepeace TowLe. Boston Traveller for July 26. 

Joun Ruskin. New York Mail and Express for August 
15. 

MENTAL Overwork. Boston Herald for August 16. 

Newspaper CLIPPINGS IN THE BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 
York Tribune for August 17. 

ENGLIsH News REPORTING. 

MAKING A Mopern Pray. 
17. 

INTERVIEW WITH MARK TWAIN. 
York Herald for August 17. 

Epwin ArNoLp’s ReapinG OF “THE LIGHT OF THE 
Woxtp.” Douglas Sladen. San Francisco Chronicle for 
July 20. 

BROWNING IN FLORENCE, 
Inter-Ocean for July 20. 

At tHe Home or Burns. 
(Ga. ) Chronicle for August 3. 
A Society oF AuTHORS. 

une for July 30. 

Tue Ipgat Essay. 

Rupyarp KIPLING. 
August 9. 

FemALe WriTERS OF SPAIN, 
for August 9. 

AvTHorsHIP oF BeauTiruL Snow. New York World 
for July 24 and August 10; Syracuse Herald for August 1. 

InTeRvViEW wiTH ToLtsToi. Thomas Stevens. New York 
World for August 10. 


Sonata ”’ ). 


Epoch 
Reprinted from T7imes-Democrat 


Reprinted from Sfec- 


Flor- 


Raplie W. Cheshire. MNash- 


George P. Morris. Syracuse 


New 


Boston Herald for August 18. 
New York World for August 


Rudyard Kipling. Mew 


Helen Zimmern. Chicago 


Edgar L. Wakeman. Augusta 
“*G.W.S." New York Trib- 


New Orleans Picayune for August 3. 
New York Mail and Express for 


New York Evening Post 


( Illustra-. 


Tue Epitors oF Passaic, N. J. New York World for 
July 27. 

BenjAMIn R. Tucker. New York Star for August 6. 

Wuo Witt Be tHe Next Poet Laureate? G. 
Adam. Toronto Mail for August 2. 

Wuat Frencu Pusutsuers Say apout INTERNATIONAL 
CopyricHt. Theodore Stanton. Mew York Star for 
August 3. 

T. BucHANAN Reap. 
York Star for August 3. 

Some Women Pustisuers. New York World for July 27. 

GrorGe Freperick Cooke. William Winter. Harfer’s 
Weekly for July 30. 

Book Maxine. “A.M.T.” 1. — Boston Transcript for 
July 26; 11. — Boston Transcript for August 9. 

Max O’Rett at Home. Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
Transcript for July 26. 

TotsToi 1n Russta. 
for July 30. 

Rev. Ropert Cottyer. F. G. De Fontaine. 
phia North American for August 5. 

Enciish Newspapers. Joseph Altsheler. 
Courier-Journal for July 26. 

Tue Popucarity or Ports. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from /ndependentin New York Evening Sun for August 4. 

Wuere HAawTuHorne Wrote “Tue Scarcer Lerrer.’ 
Allan Erie. Boston Traveller for August 9. 

Wuere Some WELL-KNOWN WRITERS Live 
Newell Lovejoy. Mew York Star for August ro. 

Busy Workers 1n LetsurE Hours. ‘W. T. T.” [.— 
Providence Journal for August 10. II. — Providence Jour- 
nai for August 17. 

Tue Fictions oF Fiction. 
Court ( Chicago ) for August 7. 

Joun Boyie O’Reitty. Mew York Freeman's Journal 
for August 16. 

React Peropte in Fiction. Reprinted from 
Standard in New York Tribune for August 2. 

Epwarp H. Etwetr. With Portrait. Portland Tran- 
script for July 23. 

InpIANA’s Future Poet ( Meredith Nicholson ). 
Inter-Ocean for August 13. 

Mrs. AUBERTINE Woopwarp Moore. 
A merica ( Augusta, Me.) for July. 

Tue Genius or Bret Harte. Omaha Bee for August 8. 

Tue Waces or Brains. Rhodes MacKnight. Mew York 
Star for August 10. 


Mercer 


George Newell Lovejoy. Mew 


Boston 
“G.P.” New York Evening Post 
Philadel- 


Louisville 


George. 


Helen H. Gardener. Of/ex 


London 


Chicago 


Daugkters of 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Professor James Bryce, M. P., author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” has just ar- 
rived in New York for a visit to friends. 


Charles Gibbon, the novelist, died at Yar- 
mouth, England, August 18. 

Frank A. Burr, the well-known journalist, will 
give his experience as an interviewer in the 
September number of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Mr. Burr has interviewed nearly every promi- 
nent man of the day in America. 
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The Polytechnic is the name of a new maga- 
zine to be published in Chicago. It will be 
the organ of a Polytechnic Institute lately 
started. 


Santa Claus has temporarily suspended 
publication, for the reason that the necessary 
capital could not be secured just now. A new 
company, with a much larger capitalization, is 
being formed, and it is expected that publica- 
tion will soon be resumed. 

Frank R. Stockton has written a novelette 
for the Century, to be called “The Squirrel 
Inn.” A. B. Frost will illustrate it. 


Walter H. Baker & Co. ( Boston ) will publish 
in September a collection of parlor dramas for 
the rendition of novices on the stage, by Clara 
J. Denton, of Grand Rapids, Mich. “When 
the Curtain Rises” is the title of the forth- 
coming little volume. 


John Vance Cheney, poet and literary critic, 
is librarian of the Free Public Library of 
San Francisco, and at present resides in Oak- 
land. He has to work too hard, but finds time 
to keep the Eastern magazines supplied with 
his poetry, and is just completing a volume of 
criticism which some of his friends think is the 
best thing he has done. His health is not ex- 
cellent, and the library directory of San Fran- 
cisco would honor itself by relieving him of 
some of the duties which, it is felt, are too 
severe. 


Joaquin Miller has of late years taken up his 
residence in Oakland, Calif. He has a keen eye 
for real estate, and the remote, lofty hillside in 
the suburbs of the city, overlooking the bay 
and plunging into ravines, is already coming 
into prominence as a locality for suburban 
homes. He has made it picturesque with 
vines, flowers, and forests of trees, interspersed 
with brooks and lakes. A rising sun is painted 
on the crest of his little white cottage. His 
wonderful mother occupies a neighboring villa, 
while back on the crest of the hill is his “cathe- 
dral,” and near it the crematory, fashioned from 
natural rocks, which awaits his frame when he 
is through with it, for he abhors graveyards. 
But he looks to be a long way from that time 
yet, and writes and works with the fire and 
enthusiasm of youth. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce that 
the third volume of McMaster’s “ History of 
the People of the United States ” will be pub- 
lished probably in the course of the winter. 
In the sixth chapter Professor McMaster traces 
the literary history of the people, as shown in 
their books, magazines, and journals. 

Miss Ina Coolbrith, of Oakland, librarian of 
the Free Library of that city, has contributed to 
the Century one or two fine poems and pub- 
lished one volume which betrays a rare poetic 
insight and genius. Miss Irene Hardy and 
Miss Maud Wyman, a niece of Bret Harte, 
are others of Oakland’s singers whose expres- 
sion is notable and full of promise. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
that the blocks of Mr. Cole’s wood-cuts for the 
Century are not works of art and are, therefore, 
subject to a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
which amounts to nearly $100 on each block. 


Miss Helen Mathers, who wrote “ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” recently left the manuscript of 
the first volume of a new novel in a hansom 
cab, and has not yet recovered it. 


The active presidency of one New York 
Publishing Association is held by a woman, 
who is more than seventy years old. Mrs. 
Charlotte Wells was early associated in the 
business started by her brothers, the Messrs. 
Fowler, more than half a century ago. She 
alone of the family remains in the organization. 
As president of the Fowler & Wells Company 
she is known as C. F. Wells. Until recently 
Mrs. Wells read all the manuscripts and 
proofs of the books and journals published by 
the house, and was very regular in business 
habits. Mrs. E. B. Grannis, of New York, 
founded the Church Union about nine years 
ago. It is devoted to the advancement of 
unity in faith among Christian sects. Among 
other women publishers in New York are Mrs. 
Jenness-Miller, of the dress reform magazine; 
Mary F. Seymour, of the Business Woman's 
Journal; Mrs. A. F. Scott, of the Women's 
Illustrated World; Mrs. C. J. Haley, of the 
Woman's Cycle; Emily M. Coe, of the A meri- 
can Kindergarten Magazine; Mrs. Sophia 
Baennlich, of the Engineering and Mining 
Fournal. 
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Houghton, Mifflin, & Company will publish 
in the fall a volume of poems by Mrs. Mary E. 
Blake, of Boston, who brought out a like volume 
eight years ago. 

The 7ransatlantic, the Boston eclectic maga- 
zine made up from the European journals, is 
dead. 


According to an interview printed in the Vew 
York World, Tolstoi thinks it would be a good 
thing if every author would pigeon-hole his 
manuscripts and publish nothing,during his life. 
“Then,” said he, “ there would be less printed 
paper in the world, and people would find time 
for reading what was really good.” No author, 
he argued, ought to receive any compensation 
for his work, either in money or fame. His 
reward should be the satisfaction of having 
done, or having tried to do, something for the 
improvement of his fellow-men. 


Somebody has figured out that one journal is 
published for every 85,000 individuals in the 
world. 


Concerning translating, the ///ustrated 
American says: “No business in which 
women are engaged trying to earn their liveli- 
hood makes so poor a return for effort expended 
as the .profession of translating foreign works 
into the native tongue. Even where they com- 
bine the highest talents of linguist and critic, 
with nice literary taste, the result, pecuniarily, is 
discouraging. Clara Bell, the clever London 
woman who has won almost world-wide dis- 
tinction by her able rendition of French and 
German works into delightful English versions, 
would starve if she depended on her transla- 
tions fora support. She devoted weeks and 
months of unremitting labor to Marlitt’s and 
Ebers’ writings, revealing thereby new realms 
of beauty to all English readers, and yet so 
meagre was the pay for her toil that it required 
all her own philosophy and the praise of her 
friends to serve as consolation for the time and 
care she expended. Miss Alger, daughter of 
the famous Unitarian divine of Boston, is known 
as one of the ablest scholars of the French, 
Italian, and German languages in this country. 
She, too, gives the best of her brain and learn- 
ing to translations, but says she can only afford 
it as a luxury, so very indifferently is she paid.” 


E. G. Stedman is at his summer home, Kelp 
Rock, at work upon his lectures on poetry, 
which he is to deliver this autumn as the open- 
ing course of the new foundation in Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Short Stories, the new periodical issued 
by the Current Literature Publishing Company, 
has met with deserved success. Of the first 
number three editions have been sold, and the 
sale of succeeding numbers has been very 
large. Each month’s issue of the magazine 
contains twenty-five of the very best short 
stories, and is sold for twenty-five cents. The 
magazine is edited with the good judgment and 
skill which have made Current Literature an 
indispensable necessity in every literary house- 
hold. 


“Pierre’s Soul ”(L’Ame de Pierre) Georges 
Ohnet’s new novel, has just been issued by the 
Waverly Company, New York and St. Louis, 
which has also issued “ The Struggle for Ex- 
istence,” by Albert Delpit. 


It is announced by as good an authority as 
the London Atheneum that the author of 
“Thoth,” “A Dreamer of Dreams,” and the 
new book, “Toxar,” is J. Shields Nicholson, 
professor of political economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Whittier will be eighty-three in December. 


Vermont is to have a new monthly called 


The Quill. It is to be published by a company 
at St. Albans, with S. S. Watson as business 
manager, and F. C. Smith and C. D. Watson as 
editors. 


Daniel S. Lord is the Perry Mason & Co. 
(the nominal proprietors ) of the Youth's Com- 
panion. He bought it some thirty years ago, 
after it had been in existence about thirty-three 
years, for five or six thousand dollars, when it 
had only a few thousand circulation. It now 
has an immense circulation, close upon five 
hundred thousand. His income is reported to 
be not far from two hundred thousand dollars, 
one-half of which he distributes in charity. A 
business reason for adopting the name of Perry 
Mason & Co. is that there may be no change in 
the proprietorship in case of the real owner’s 
death or retirement. 
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William Black is about to start on a yacht- 
ing cruise to the Levant and the Crimea, and 
he will also visit Tangiers, Syracuse, Constan- 
tinople, Sebastopol, Balaklava, and Malta, in 
order to get material and local coloring for a 
new novel on which he is engaged. 


Editor Charles J. Bellamy, of the Springfeld 
( Mass.) Mews, is passing a month at his 
cottage on Clinton Beach, Conn. 

The poet Whittier recently entertained Miss 
Harriette McEwen Kimball as his guest at the 
Hotel Greene Acre, Eliot, Me., where he has 
been staying. They long been fast 
friends. 


have 


George Kennan is passing the summer at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, in which secluded place 
he can pursue his literary work without inter- 
ruption. 

H. C. Bunner’s “Short Sixes; Stories to be 
read while the candle burns,” now running in 
Puck, increase in interest with each succeeding 
number. 


Rudyard Kipling is rather small, somewhat 
unused to women, and betrays in his manner no 
trace of the intense virility of his style in 
writing. He is short in stature, with a pale 
skin, brown hair, thin on top of his high head, 
brown, near-sighted eyes behind his spectacles, 
and wears a close-cut moustache. There is a 
strong, bright strain of humor in his friendly 
manner. 


Frederick, Md., is trying to raise $10,000 to 
build a monument over the grave of Francis S. 
Key in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 


Colonel John Hay will build a summer home 
at Lake Sunapee, N. H., at an estimated cost 
of $15,000. 


Thomas Wright, historian, of Olney, who is 
at work on a life of Cowper ( who lived at or 
near Olney for nearly thirty years), will cite 
letters in which the poet’s intimates addressed 
him as “ Cooper,” and says that he pronounced 
his name as if spelled that way. 


Atthe unveiling of a bust of Sidney Lanier 
in the Public Library at Macon, Ga., on the 
evening of October 17, Judge Bleckley, of the 
Georgia Supreme Court, will deliver an address, 
and a poem will be read by William H. Hayne. 


Mr. Spottord, Librarian of Congress, is re- 
ported as saying that America has not pro- 
duced, during the last twenty years, “a single 
author of great genius like Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne or Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

John Howells, son of the novelist, has chosen 
architecture as his profession. Young How- 
ells is a Harvard student. 


Ouida is writing a play for Sara Bernhardt. 
Dr. Smiles sa¥s: “I never studied the art 


of composition. I read a multitude of the best 
books, and from that I learned to compose.” 


Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the American 
novelist, was recently married to Dr. Teufel, of 
Stuttgart, one of the most eminent practitioners 
of Germany. 

Marion Crawford's “ Cigarette-Maker’s Ro- 
mance,” which was to have been published last 
spring, has been delayed on account of his 
popularity in France, where the story is run- 
ning through L’//lustration before it is given 
to England in book form. He has lately writ- 
ten a new novel, which will begin next October 
in the English Illustrated Magazine and will 
last for several months. 


Browning had a marvellous memory. He 
always could tell the exact place of any quota- 
tion or fragment of quotation referred to him, 
and was vexed greatly whenever he heard his 
own lines misquoted. 


Profit on books in England is said to be 
about as follows: A “shilling shocker” pays 
its expenses when it has sold 4,000 copies; a 
three-shilling book, upon which grade and all 
higher grades the price of the cover has to be 
accounted for, becomes profitable after it has 
sold 1,500; a six-shilling book when it has 
sold 1,000;a two-volume library book when it 
has sold 400; and a three-volume book when 
it has sold 300. 


“Lang Syne; or, The Wards of Mount Ver- 
non,” by Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith, having been 
recommended by some of the greatest educa- 
tional authorities for use as a supplementary 
reader in schools, public and private, in the 
United States, has recently passed into the 
hands of the University Publishing Company, 
of New York, who will supply the demands of 
the next school term. 








